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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

the Mississippi; something more indigenous, that is, than 
the expression of the transplanted easterner. The best 
known Kansas poet is, of course, Walt Mason, whose prece- 
dence as the innovator of polyphonic prose has not had the 
full recognition it deserves. Kansas also claims Harry 
Kemp and William Allen White; and even John G. Whit- 
tier and Vachel Lindsay are in this collection because they 
have paid poetic tribue to Kansas. A . C. H. 

The bulky New York volume seems to contain every 
poem ever written pn a New York subject, from Walt 
Whitman's Manhattan to Ezra Rand's N. Y., and from 
H. C. Bunner's The Ball, 1789, to Franklin P. Adams' 
The Flat-hunter's Way. Our great American metropolis 
is not unstoried and unsung. H. M. 

Christ in the Poetry of Today: an Anthology. Edited by 
Martha Foote Crow. The Woman's Press. 
One who opens this book with misgiving, expecting 
something in the nature of a tract suitable for Sunday 
schools, will be agreeably surprised and disappointed. The 
editor is to be commended for her courage in including 
poems more radical than one would have expected in. a book 
of this kind, among these Edgar Lee Masters' The Apology 
of Demetrius, Ezra Pound's The Goodly Fere, and other 
poems in which Christ is represented less as a figure-head 
than as a human being. This is the modern spirit which, 
as Mrs. Crow says in her introduction, was not so much 
in evidence twenty or thirty years ago; but, dating from 
about 1910, the poems dealing with Christ are "often of a 
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More Anthologies 

new kind never seen in books of poetry before." Among 
the good contributions, besides the above, are poems by 
Lizette Woodworth Reese, Agnes Lee, Carl Sandburg, Har- 
riet Monroe, Barbara Peattie Erskine, Badger Clarke, Flor- 
ence Kiper Frank and William Vaughn Moody. The 
book would be improved by a table of contents. Authors 
and titles are indexed separately, but this is nqt very prac- 
tical for general use. A. C. H. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

THE RETORT COURTEOUS 

Editors of Poetry: Perhaps if we had been able to 
express ourselves a little more clearly, we should not have 
offended the editors of Poetry so deeply, or gotten our- 
selves stigmatized as "parlor pessimists." The author of 
Traps for the Unwary had no intention of condemning the 
little theatres and little magazines, which, by providing a 
medium of publicity and experimentation, have done so 
much, as H. M. truly said, to stimulate the artistic imagi- 
nation of the younger writers. And no agency in this work 
has been more valuable than Poetry. In appealing for 
more careful and better oriented criticism, he did the new 
poetry and the little magazines the honor of assuming that 
they had arrived. He took them for granted, in the belief 
that they could now be discussed openly without fear of 
destroying them by a rude touch. 
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